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I HAsTJf be^n accidentally led to the consi- 
derajt^oja of this s^l^ject by visiting, on bu- 
siness, the si$ter island. 

( I went there with my mind pnejudiced 

Ju/A VwHii:: >\}iK':'):nuA ji en ..irk ''V;:'* i» :\.; 

tyith the. prevalent idea that the manners of 
the lower ' order of people were , radically 
and incornEibly depraved, and that it did 

might be ameliorated^^ find i^lusir ^ mapnqK 




, consequence of a short .residence amonfi:9t 

l^« wort :.;:•: ^niiTumi'Uii t» ^»tc;lv> -v.^^,, ,,oT 
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I pretend not to ofier the following obser- 
rations ah^ aby' tning trot &n outline, with 

the hope of attracting to the subject a more 
distinct consideratie»4ban it has hitherto re- 
ceived. 

I am aware it may be objected to me, that 
as my residence wia's of snbrc' cdhthiiiafice, 
my knowledge of'the suDjecJE fe' t66 confined 
to entitle my opinion to great weight; ihd 
the duties I owe to a 'numerous family will 
Qpt permit me to pursue the inqmry to the 
extent tqat my reelings wotud prompt me. 
I have, thereiforfe^ " DrcKight it ^ hastily fdf- 







:-;*::' -ji^fl h-^ ^f '!./:;. 's :. ^ 



the blaiiks I have left 



I find it will be necessary, for the' ^tit|fOiie 

iihperfect State bt agriculture, dhd ho^ far 
it inffuences me habito^ and diiston^ df't&e 
labounhg poor, to describe minutely some 
ef the most trivial circumstaiicdf -"^^ ^-**^ * 
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of notice* • . . . 

: The Buh^^ yn^ be besj^ placed in its 1thi6 
light ft(yitW5ing;ftfe«fe 4iff^rei^t, gtadation* of 
improvement fjrpn^ Ih^^^ ei^ts of indi«« 

viduals to supply themselyes with foodi in 
: cultivating^ by |;^r , p^n^^ ^]^QW^^ a. small 

adT9Kidf»Q#n|t:^Q>.jiv^i<i|^ .the g^er^l, agiricul^ 
.tureoC ttie^,$if9UR^ i||^yrbpisai4 ^o -fi^ve .atf'' 
-lived tii,'4:h$lMa49r<9^ tbo8e««rhq cultirate it 
Las a-tsadeaiaftdihy inotip^g the causes wbicdi 
-baifeiiedltp:^d<p|feipei|t pmc^^^e and checked 

ftirtha ifl|gpj:^¥e$rt«iiU > ^. !>: 
-: aWith thatiidew^ 'I: ^allv divide: the ^i-» 
-culture of . the country! into thr^e, . classes, 
ike^tming withii^e tnost isimplei and tracing 

it upwards. 

^'"^ 1 1 wisdi it} hmveve*^ to bC; understood that 
'l&e .foUowinig <ri>sQrvaltatP»s kv^e «fo reference 
^ to BQch: fkrmB at^ ar# kept ^n the ; bi^nds of 
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opuicfht proprietors. These form but an in- 
considerable number. 

Hie great proportion of the agriculture is 
in the hands of the tenantry ; and in their 
practice must be sought the present state 
of it. 

Having in view not merely to point out 
the defects^ and required improvements in 
^riculture, but likewise to present a pic- 
ture of the state of the poor, I shall, 
as being materially connected with the 
subject, make some observations on the 
condition of the Churches of the Establish- 
ment, and residences of the clergy, and en- 
deavour to suggest some means of improve- 
ment in respect to these subjects ; and like- 
wise offer some remarks on the manner of 
supporting the poor. 

In this performance, I trust I . shall not 
have made any enemies to the cause, by 
plainly stating things in the light in whidi 
they appear to me ; and I disown any en.- 



deavour to gain friends by partial represent* 
ation. 

I have no interest in view but that of the 
people whose cause I have been led to 
consider by a temporary residence among 
them ; and no other wish than to see t^ieir 
condition improved by a wise and enlight- 
ened policy, founded upon a true knowledge 
of the nature and source of the evils und^r 
which they sufier. 
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>^-I*' i* -s^rcely; gftsailJe, to ^escribe the 
I»i^ttj;^l}ng^^ straf9geri«XDef:tf nces on fir$t 
pasiEft^; t^'^Qpgl^^ the \ ^putherp prpyinces of 
Jbdaridi /fom &eeipg;^^e manner in which 
•^Iwf poorei^ OT^cr o^ the inbabits(nts live. 
V Thteiir hpi^seii; which ^re caUecJ cabins, for 
«&e m()st . part consist . of thq ^ yery lowest 

*ddS8 ^ mud cottages, c^iKtaining. only one 

» * 

XOom; ^^ floor! no,». other r than the bare 
ground, and the roof formed of byughs ^ 
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trees, thatched ; frequently they are without 
any chimney or window : when they have 
the former, it commonly is made of a few 
sticks rising perpendicularly from the roof, 
either plastelfelJ w£^* i6id/io} thatched with 
straw; and if they have the latter, it is 
seldom more than a foot square, and, from 
the thickness of the wall, can scarcely 
admit any rays of light. 

The inconveniehe?fS7** however, caused 
from their thus living in a manner half suf- 
focated with the smoke of their turf fires> 
and almost without light to thiftir dwelfing^^ 

-4 

at the same tiifi*' (?battheSy arise in some^duf 
gree frorii n<5c6ssity1ri 'their riot bc&ng "able to 
provide theftiselVes with any better home^ 
are by tfo iheatts' the gffeattist ciils- attending 

r 

tiiieJ^ itabitatioh*, 'but are^ far- exceedofli' by 
some which they se^iri volinntarily. to- incurs 
I mean' the stiiftritog theii" hogs and> other 
aniinals to sfcleltJej' ^dii: thli "ifcrne «bof -with 
'theHiSet^te^;' '■ ' ' '"■'' ''"■ -■■' '^ -•' • . - .; 
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There is freely a tenant of any Cabiii 
Svbo is not possessed of one hog of^ a^ yeiy 
large kind^ and^ from its being the custom 
to keep them to the age of two>^ and some? 
times three years^ it becomes o£an enoiSF 
mous size. 

To the sale of this animal they look for 
the source from which they are to pay the 
rent of their cabin and small potatoe*gacr 
den ; of course he becomes th6ir chi^ 
care* *, ; 

During the day, he is suffered to rangf 
kbont at large, and returoa whex^Ji^ is 19 
'^a^' -of - food ; bis potatoes^ aod ) thos$ 
hbarly of as ;^od a qiiaHty as the fagiily 
siib^ist lipbn^ are then boiled for him^ aiod 
'j|Htba8»mubhtcareas for tbemselyes*. 
.: The G^in door.in general^ whether iof 

■ . • ' ^ ■ '. ' 

* As these persons piissesui but few utensijs, it ffe* 
'^ntlyv happens that the bog must eat out of tbf.pQt 
lA which the potatoes are. boiled for the family. 
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tfie fiECcommadation of this^^qvadruped^ io 
admit Jigbt^ m: to suffer the smoke tp 
escape,, is l^C open ; . and he . entfurs ,zpi 
goes abroad at pleasure ; bi^t, bj. h^^ 
nanoMy fed at ^the* threshold^ be ii;equ^xiU^^ 
remains there an obstruction and imisai;Ljc^ 
to^thcapfrroach. [ . . ,., / ,. . . ,^ ^ 

ASitbe'pot3toertarQp;!i$ w|iat thj&^df^ 
iifdii> i^>vi«flli&rr;theiih Qwi^^.^upport^^jA^for 
Hie^ foi»ii€f liieliog^; aad a^-tbati^r:^ croj 
which cannot be repeatedly grown on.ti^. 
^tm ktod wqlthoutl being' bigbljr «^\^d, 
ft ^ He^dk^^ o£iiilqioiflimc^.i^9!k^ jt)i^m^49 
^d>liect-'«» Otfteh* ^ iteai pMsil»kr:>aq4r.^ 
.tMHe^r^^k ftj^ ^Hdie lenkmig sae^wn^ i^N^ 
iOii gi^eaieSf ca»e^'^'Asf 'it/ asouipukfte^^illlj^jr 
place it "Ibp - seeiH»Hy' ^ tksse iite - Idie ^leniiMW 
"Che <^biitV ' tfbdj «4idiioj^oneteed^*iiir a 
considerable quantity, they form a* heap 
ibtte^eW1Sid*€tf'tl¥^*Jon. - ; - i- </. * 

' the ^oor$^\)f 'the c^Mm^ 
necessity pf i^iabg * tlwf yssXti ISigfi,! are 
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fyeqoen^y stukk below thor^ts^rface .oF:;tbf 
grcmiid, and tbe^ suiUage of ih<999 . heksj^ • of 
maiiure thus dmnS' into iDstcwl . of . /rws 
them. 

In lai^ villages^, and oftea In oUiorcwob 
tiiejr are built to^tber iut cows^ to aave side^ 
walls,.. which gFcatl}^. adds to the incOinrf^ 

i Ib these ciainibrtless faabkationa^ jkif pir? 
rents and a numerous family xi£ bid£^a^e4 
lUid uneo^loyie^-i.cfaildfeo liTe, .o9cup;3dng 
ibeQ«N|y98^iobei;side<of the «abinj» .slie^pii^ 
p«f)M|»%^'the^ocftitim|^ Jund of 

b«d; teKd^4cni»edwldj:v«i tlfe oar^i^ivn 4port 
wtlilst thv^c^tlwr «id6 Qf4h«'>o^ii«sUjwt^ 

^i-Tbi9ft hUMBor twiap > A<toti|:jpimg>lieif • 4ayi> 
isv iHii^loi»U»aiiB|»lB ^icaiifKesc^jr cMted 

fudiatllw M^e'j6ine..led» nid to -r«Sect o<( 

m 
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dued with reason^ and capable of distin* 

fishing comfort from misery, thus vokmta- 

TiTf tp add to the misfortunes incidental to 

their lot,^ by admitting habits which deftttve 

them-'df a comfortable and cleanly dwellihg. 

• -Whether this country was or was not 

tmtie ' in ^ a tttore flourishing state, neither 

history nor tradition satisfactorily inforois 

ub; Imt of its present condition we ace all 

4btb« to judge. > ' : : ^ . 

. iPhtf southern part being nearly withbut 

^ any . kind of manufacture^ and the present 

state of agriculture, not being able to aCord 

higher images for i common labourers than 

alyoWt^.6ixpenc6 per dayy andogiiidng iedi* 

pSojrmeMr £ar the most part, only to the 

heads of families, it would he .impossit^e^ 

under the present ^ circumstances, for^ :the 

^thef'' to support' his : numerous . . oiS^pring 

.from his ear»ings> were it not for the we of 

potatoes as their food. For the cultivation 

of these it is* necessaiy that he ahwdd rent| 
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ill addition to the cabin^ which is to protect 
him from the inclemency of the weather, ^ 
(imali piece of ground, as a^potatpe-garden^ 
Besides providing this kind of food^ fof 
his family, he has also to provide the me^os 
of paying the rent for his dwellingr'sind 
land ;, and las every, ofte has of inecf si^ty tlje 
same object in view, that of obtaining food 
^ by his own culture, there can be no ipark^t 
by which to convert into money the surplus 
nof what i8;grQWit:by each. Jbjeyo^d what. the 
iWants.of his ifamily require, especially as it 
.consists of an article nior^'Siiited to be con- 
'fiimell, near where it/is» grown, than for 
.xemoy^l to a distance: . it therefore, was 
ne^esfiary to find means of converting, the 
surplus produce in such a manner as, by be* 
comiog saleable, would at once bring a re- 
turn ^n'lfioney. 

The most ready way of doing this was by 
feeding with it an animal the least costly 

3 
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attd die most marketable when fat; tlie 
liog seemed heit adslpted to this purpose ; 
and the export trade for pork fecilitiating 
'^md encouraging the plan, it was readily 
adopted. 

Unprovided with any separate building in 
which to shelter and confine this atiiraaJi 
• and either unable to procure -the means of 
^making one, or, from the frequent manner 
of building the cabins in roWsi preduded 
' from ' the conyenleiice" of erecting * it j ^ and 
warmth being essential to his thriving, dn- 
ring severe weather, the hog was admi^^ied 
perhaps at first only occasionally land With 
reluctance, as an inhabitant of th^'Mme 
'dwelling- with the " family. Ouston^^isMn 
" reconciles habits^ which are ^ftven attcjfldid 
with iriconvenieriey and destitute of tSMfi- 
fort ; and that is often considered 4sdispe<i« 
^'sably necessity > which- has 'metriy^g town 
imperceptibly from iricidcniai eause** ' " 



agricultiiilE* - and -tfae^^ AiublftatiC^ o^' tbfc 
lidUt!!' ^pditiori of - tbi^ fw^^ tbC'tioiUn- 
try still resting at it, do l-Mtribllte th^ 
^^ttdt Vvant of daanBiwss which 'camot^lMit 
W'-%<^ifow\e6geA '^ exist ^otig^ thesis 

""-^-r^'^fa- tM %e>^t' ^Ias6 I place ibc svaHA 
aa^aitr^, ddi of "wWm- being pos^eaied d£ 
^'tnShig dft^kalvisebleto'renlasomeiivv^bat 
Isi^^Mei^iitt elf 4^^^, ihd in -additioii to fan 
own labour to obtain the assistance CKf -a 
fttif^,^ ttiSSf^ tb i:vAd^t6,»>siaali quantity of 

m^ v^^uUMMnM "^tob in /the 
ioiitheri? '^ifikrts <^- 'Ii^lkfid, ififi '^i'iiafg^r 
share of the agriculture of th6 -^ixhtify 
1h^'bfei8affd»td'be*'iii"thetr *hftfticb '^ftfeiA in 
•iiib^df'^tfb8lSdgli^ieii-6let-s?i^>it .i*-'' ^-'-'^^ 
■y Witit theiF-Smtf '^nd 'tad«»^fncaiW4t 
'Cttrtibif'Wei^^«rffoprds^r'*6d^. ^ - 

Their stock coos^ts of one horse, a small . 
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<lwr;: dpwl pevltap^ half a, do^^Q s^ocp b^^es" 
•rfew hogSi a94iin l%on»P cases, a c^WJ ., , i -"jf: 
H:Thaie it^oni :al»o G9n^idf4r the pot^tpc--^. 

jw.lt:i6 only by mutually assisting eacl^ other 
cjy^ilb tbisir^Jfeerscs to foiTm a.team^ |knd.usin|j; 
t}^yI|oug^ ^f such as pof^ess one^ that they 
}|^^;i^bl$;i|o tUl their lafl4 ; 9^ cpns<c<}ueiitlj 
fyhg^f^^a.many iirtercsts are concerned fire- 
qweiit f ipt^ri up^pps, pccur^ aod. the land 
^€ceiive$, hut.^a ve^ry anaaW 4egree pf .pulf 

... j^:this class in general are ai;^ ;\ui{M:f>«* ' 

tided with any other buildinga^ tl)^ ^?^f 

^«9^ii9^ ;tl»ir vimfmv9^M^ ^ ^b^ts djffer 

.1^^^.; little ifpcmi t^q$e whom I have alreajdy 

j^rihcd. -f ■:., !. 

m Th«r ,>»J>ie«p are of a.,.wijd„,wipcpfimi?lf 

kind, and, from |1|^ indiderent $tate of tj^ 

ifepxjgs, ,. a^i, #jDder th^ ; »«cessity^ • of b«ing 

fastened in .oaiiy with a lMj)4r.pf straw, iroiuid 
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their necks^ io the manner tbat hounds are 
coupled, pr, by the same means, to have one 
of their hind legs confined to a fore one; 
butj in spite of their fetters, they are con- 
tinually breaking pasture, and grazing on 
corti and other crops not intended for thexhr 

Some likewise keep a few goats, which, 
though attempted to be confined in the 
same way as the sheep, are less amenable ta 
restraint, and prove, still more destructive to 
the growing crops. 

As they have no barns, the corn is set up 
in veiy small stacks, not unlike the Aijish 
Mows* of Devonshire, containing only as 
much as can conveniently be thrashed in a 
daj. 

f 

* From the frequeot rain in Devonshire, and the cus- 
tom of carrying the com from the fietd on the backs d^ 
horses, they would be unable to get it all home with suf- 
ficient expedition to seotre it dry : it is in consequence set 
i|p in the field in stacklets, containing «^bont a \yaggon- 
load each, and these are called ArrUh Motts, 
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In fine weather, they thrash in the open 
air : in case of a long continuance of bad 
weather at the time they wish to dispose of 
their corn, they are obliged to perform this 
operation in the cabin. 

The small produce of their harvest they 
immediately take to the provision-merchant, 
of which order there are some in. all the 
cities, principal towns, and sea-ports, by 
whom it is purchased, and deposited ia 
their storehouses, in general for exporta^ 
tion. 

To these merchants they also dispose of 
their hogs, when fat, either taking them 
alive to the market, or, first killing them, 
they take them at once to the stores, whea 
they are immediately salted down for ex* 
'|>ortation likewise* 

3. The third class of agriculturists con^ 
sists of the xicher tenants, who, being pos^ 
sessed of somewhat larger capitals, are 
enabled to cultivate upon a more extensive 
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scale ; but the practice eyetr of this clam is 
very imperfect, and their means are con- 
tracted. 

Their farms may be said to be entirely 
without any suitable buildings. A barn of 
any size is almost unknown among them» 
and thdr only substitute is a ismall and in- 
coiiveiiitnt thrashing-room. Their xforh- 
stacks are consequently numerous, and very 
stnall, to enable them to thrash out the con- 
tents of each as quickly as possible after 
breaking into it, lest it should be injured by 
exposure to the weather. 
' In the management of thdir arable land 
there is but little to describe. Their im- 
plenients are few, imperfect, and ill-con- 
structed. Carts and waggons are ncft yet in 
usie ambng them ; and the common car of 
ih6 country is sa ill adapted to the carriage 
6f «iny thing like an effective load, that but 
Kt^e dii|iatch can be made with it ; and A^ 
each is drawn by only one horse, the attend - 

c 2 
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ance^of a man is required to e?ery single 
small load. 

The beasts of draft are horses of a light 
kind^ active and hardy ; but as each farmer 
possesses but a small stock of them in pro^ 
portion to the size of his farm^ the laiid 
receives but a very inadequate ,degrq^ of 
tiUasre. * - , . 

In respect to the succession of their cropij^ . 
even with this class of agriculturists^ the pQ^f 
tatoe crop stands firsts as that on whi^h^^e 
manure is chiefly expended ; it is sue- 
ceeded by wheats then by oats^ o{:w}?ifik 
a much greater qufrntity- is ^owa tib^ of , 
barl^. 

Il^eitber turnips nor cultiv^ed gra^sas ^tv^^ 
yet in «ise> and consequently the Imvl.ffr 
•dvet neither the benefit qf the fono^er }9(i^9& 
fed off by sheep, nor jest, dud qg.tlietipeil;^ 
would be occupied bjs the lifttteiFi an4 jtlH^ 
present high rent i^.too ^<at ^ disoflwug?- 
ment to fallowing. ^ , >. - 
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I'heir sheep are neither tndned noy well 
suited to the fold, and therefore they are not 
kept in flocks ; and their own sheep, as well 
as those of their neighbours, which have 
been already described, are continually 
^breaking in upon and destroying the crops. 
The fences are in general either stone walls, 
lopped with earth, and fiirze growing upon 
it; or banks of earth only with the same 
fringe of furze. Hedge-row timber there 
b none. 

In this class are to be placed the dairy 
fafmers and graziers. The former are nu- 
merous in those parts suited to the purpose. 
The produce is wholly converted into but- 
ter, of which large quantities are exported. 

The summer grazing of oxen and cows is 
carried on to a very considerable extent on 
the ricli feeding land, which is principally 
in the cbuiitks of Limerick and Tipperary. 
The most of the beef, when fat, is slaugh- 
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tcred at the different sea-ports^ and salted 
for exportation. 

Havinc;}^ now briefly sketched the present 
state of agriculture in this part of the 
country, I shall proceed to point out what 
appear to me the principal causes which 
have hitherto retarded its progress and 
checked its advancement. 

As potatoes now form the leading feature 
in Irisl^ agriculture, and the crop on which 
the manure is expended, it becomes neces* 
,sary to inquire whether they were so laigely 
adopted from their superior value, or whe- 
ther in some degree from necessity. 

I wish it were possible to ascertain the 
state of agriculture before they were intro- 
duced ; but I can meet with no written ac- 
counts on the subject ; and I find it impos- 
sible to gain, from the best-informed per- 
sons, any satisfactory traditional account. 

The first introduction of them into Ire- 
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land was by Sir Walter Raleigb, who,, on 
his way from Spanish America, touched at 
Youghal, in the county of Cork, and hay- 
ing some of the roots on board his fleets 
•landed them there; from whence, by de- 
grees, they have been distributed over the 
island ; but it was not till after a long period 
of years that they came into general culti"- 
vation. 

4 • 

Seeing that potatoes are now become the 
chief food of by far the greatest part of the 
inhabitants, the question naturally arises, 

4 

^' Upon what did these people subsist before 
they were introduced ?*' To this. I can ob- 
tain no satisfactory answer ; for the general 
one, that the country was by no means so 
populous as at present, is far from being so 
to me. Even allowing to the fullest extent 
that can be asked^ yet the numbers by 
which the population has increased fall far 
4^hort of the numbers who now subsist^ 
chiefly qn potatoes. There must, therefore, 

e 4 
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have been m the ccrantry a greater quantity 
c^ other kmds of food than at present. 

Were I to hazard a conjecture, it would 
be that, prior to the cultivation of them, 
milk formed a lai^er part of the subsistence 
of the labouring class of inhabitants than at 
present.^ When the countfy was little en- 
closed^ cows couki be kept in the state of 
eommonage at less cost, though the general 
jiroduce of the soil could not be so great. 

As landed property became more valu- 
able, aiMl .population increased, enclosures 
took place;, and it was necessary to adopt 

ft 

such cultivated crops as were best suited to 
the state of the country. 

The farms being, as I have already men- 
tioned, without barns and other buildings 
suited Jo the corn-crop, and the country of 
late years being in a manner destitute of 
timber to buHd ihem^ from a^use which I 
shall hereafter state; and potatoes, in con- 
(sequence c^ the i&mple way in which they 

2 
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can be secured from the weather, being a 
crop which required no farm building, they 
became extensively cultivated, 

I think no person who is well acquainted 
with British agriculture, and has seen the 
soil in general of Ireland, will deny that 
with a proper culture and conveniences for 
the purpose, it is capable of yielding a pro- 
duce, even without any assistance from po- 
tatoes, far exceeding the demand of food 
for the present inhabitants: and although 
the land will yield a much larger bulk of po-^ 
tatoes than of corn, or of animal food, y fct a 
greater quantity of the former than of either 
of the latter must be co^umed to gain the 

* 

same degree of sustenance. If this be ad- 
mitted, I think it fair to conclude, as I hkVc 
done, that it was irr consequence of theim-^* 
perfect knowledge of agriculture, and the 
^want of implements and fkrm buil<fing9 
suited to the com crop ; and from the faci- 
lity with which potatoes eouM be cidtiyated 
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and secured against injury from the weather, 
Tather than because of their superior value 
as food, that they obtained the preference. 

I am aware that I am treading on tender 
ground, in offering any suggestions which 
may appear to discourage the estabUshed* 
culture of potatoes. I am willing to allow 
them every valuable property they can be 
said to possess, but I cannot consider them 
entitled to the large share which they engross 
in the agriculture of the country. As a 
crop they are a great cleanser of the land, 
and an excellent matrix for wheat. Thejr 
require a considerable quantity of manure, 
for which they make no ready return to the 
iand on which they are grown, by being fed 
off lly sheep, nor yield any straw for fod- 
der and manure, like com. They are rather 
troublesome to harvest, but subject to no 
risk during it, if taken up before the frost 
sets in ; and ^bove all, they require no farm 
buildings. The produce is very Urge, hup 
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the nutritive qualities of com are contained 

in much less compass, 

* 

As food for cattle^ they are valuable^, and 
can be better preserved from the weather 
than turnips^ and to a later season in the 
year; but are muqh more ttoublesome^ and 
from first to last require more labour to be 
expended upon them. 

As human food^ they perhaps come nearer 
to farinaceous vegetables than any other root. 

They are, upon the whole, a powerful 
assistant to the corn crop, but by no meatus 
-ysrorthy wholly to usurp its plac^. 

A cause which I consider as havii^ 
most materially checked the regular pfQ- 
gress of agriculture is the high price which 
land has reached in consequence of the' 
present system of leases having outstepp^ 
(and whilst such a system continues, it mv^t 
ever retard) the advancement of agriculture 
^d the general prosperity of the country. . 
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Before I statfc the manner of leasing land 
which prevails in Ireland, and the evil 
effects arising from it, I must beg leave to 
df^e&s, by describing what I mean by the 
price of land having outstepped the ad- 
vaiicement of agriculture and the general 
prosperity of the country. 

We must ever consider the s^culture 
and commerce of a country as mutually 
assisting each other, and that upon their 
joirit prosperity the riches and flouriishing 
state of it depend. 

The prosperous state of agriculture gives 
the first spring to commerce; and if the lat- 
<er, from the industry, enterprise, and in- 
vention of the people, become extensive, it 
* will increase the consumption, and by cre- 
ating hew capital, will advance the price of 
^iflbe^prbduce of the land, and consequently 
' the vsilue of the land itself. 

Commerce consists in supplying other na- 
tions With either the natural and cultivated 



produce«kOr the manu&ctures of a coiintiy, 
qa better tenns than they can supply then^-* 
selves. Thus the commerce of some coun* 
tries consists in ore, timber^ grain, fruit, 
wine,. wool,.^nd other produce of the 
earth ; and that of other countries in xu^nu^ 
£ictured wares^ ,r. 

The if^uence of ii fisrtile soil and/gental 
climate m^y aid the former, viz* tl^ trade 
of natural produce; a^d |ts ex^tei^t ]»dU in, 
a9^^,d<^r^fl l;>e goven^ted bj the industry 
of' its inhabitants : but, stiU, bv the nature 
of things, if n^ust be pkcumscrijbc^^^it^ 
mtfjcjb v^nxxvvrer liQut^^ than ith^ latter« 

The commerpe which consi$jt3 pf panu* 
^tun^d w^res ^ijses from the inven(3pn> 
industiy;, and enterprise , of the . inth^bitAUt^ 
of a couptcy, and way bec^njij? inpse ex- 

factures are produced hy labpiuv it "sv^U 

» ' J. 

always b^ in spiPfti^ ^WP^ ^^^fS^^^. ^T '^« 



fbod^ which fbod must necessarily be oFsuclf 
a quality as to support his strength thf bugh 
the exertidns of a laborious employment. 

A widely-extended commerce of manu- 
factures consequently causes an increased' 
consumption of food; for, without taking 
into the calculation whether the population 
of a country is increased by the prosperous 
state of the«e manufactures, certain it is/ 
that the labourers employed in them con- 
sume much more, perhaps double the quah* 
tity of food, than those people whose la- 
hour does not require the same exertions of 
strength, and who, therefore, do not need 
food of so nutritious a quality. 
' Thus then a^ commerce of this kind gives 
vigour to agriculture by increasing the con- 
Gumption of its produce, and providing 
l^ose who consume it with ampler tneani^ 
of purchasing it. ' 

But if, by any real or'factitious cause, the 
price of land, and dohsequently the product 
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of it, ^ns such a height as to clog those 
manufactures with too great a charge of 
labour^ both the commerce and agriculture 
must sufier. By a real cause, I mean that 
which arises from the consumption ex** 
ceeding the supply. This, however, may 
be modified in two ways; first, by aa 
importation of grain from those countries 
which having a produce greater than their 
demand, can dispose of their surplus at au 
inferior price ; and secondly, by the inven- 
tion of artificial labour in machinery, by 
which means the manufactures of a coun^ 
try may be extended without an increased 
supply of food. 

Through this last means principally has 

, • 

Great Britain extended its commerce with* 
out its having as yet been materially checked 
by the increasing price of provisions j but 
both these means must have bounds. Tlie 
importation of grain may be insufficknt, or 
may entirely fail. The invented machinery 
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may after a time find its way iatp those coun- 
tries whose provisions and labour are cheaper 
than oiu^ own^ and who will then be en- 
abled to supply themselves with those manu- 
^ctiires at a lower rate. 

Having endeavoured ^o explain what I 

« 

consider to be the relative interests of the 
agriculture and commerce of a .country^ I 
shall proceed to mention how I think these 
^lterests are affected in Ireland. 

it is generally acknowledged that the 
commerce of Ireland has not kept pace with 
t^ pf Great Britain. That of the soutl^ 
fif Ireland in particular principally consists 
in the export of provisions. Manufactures 
pot having flourished so as to create an 
<9(tensive commerce in them^ and thereby 
cause an increased home-consumption of 
food, and afford thie. means of purchasing 
it; and agriculture not having arrived at 
such perfection as to, raise the intrinsic 
valup of lap^i ,wc jntffit )oak to aqotb^ 
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braic'*fdr it, and that I considcir to coti- 
•sist iii the manner of leasing the land': 
I mean the system 4>f letting and reletting 
at improved rents; and thus reserving only 
a rent-charge upon it. Whether this iirSt 
brigiit&ted in con^quence of the distartt 
residence ctf many of the proprietor c^ 
estates; who therefore preferred obtaining' a 
certain 'tlwtigh 'small rent in th'e m6it easy 

mode^ or a sum by way of premium Tor'i 

• • •• ■* 

WaJse; 6r whether the land, when in an 

■ # 

imenclosed state, was thus leased but' wilR 
a view of getting it enclosed an'd brdtj^Hi 
into cultivation, it is now heedless tS ih- 
qture/ At present the practice almost ge* 
nerally prevails. ^ 

In the first instance; land is let by fhi^ 
proprietor feither on a lease for lives, or d 
long term, at a low rent, not unfrequekitly 
at a few shillings per acre, but without any 
Restriction from reletting. The lessee again 
lets for a higher rent, and perhaps a som^- 



/ 



whatt shorter term; ^\}» gaii;^ng a fixe4 
jfearly pro^t, with some remote pf03|i»eat irf 
further gain. ' . » u . - 

« 

It then in the same, wa^ pa^es through 
jDQiany han(is, until at length it is rented far a 
very short terjco, or only at will^ by tt^e^jcwl^ 
4ivator^ for perhaps nearly a^ many pouo^V 
ips it was in t^e first instance let for shiUipgs^ 
Tb« land thus becom^es in a .jnanoer tl;i/^ 
property of uone; 

The lessees having but a itri^g profit oni: 
of it, or xeg^ms their share of fiibw 
interest in it as too remote and contingent 
to ^enxand their individual intprfcrp^jc^ { 
^d the proprietor having reserved Utt^ <«r 
no control over it by restrietive clamse^^ 
bas scarcely the power to inteifere in )he 
management of it himself. 

From the&e causes the timber when once 
cut down is never replaced ; for the li^i^es 
liave no interest iq doing it, and the hxi/^ 
lord has no power, qr, if anjr, hie pro^p^t 
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m' advant^c is too distant to attract his 
exertions to do it. 

'* In con$<iqtieiice of this deficiency of tim- 
bef; there ^re not the means at hand for 
et^ctin^ faWn buildings, and no peison is 
kiffitteritly interested to use any extraordi- 
naty efforts in procuring them. 

The cultivator too, from having so short 
a tiAie in the land, has but little inducement 
to preserve the fences, where there are any, 
orto tnake and plant them where there are 
none. Neither can he afford to run any 
nsk in attemjpting improvements in hus- 
baridry. ' Bfis whole concern during th« 
tifae He occupies the land, is to obtain the 
ttiiki\d''ckn trom it, however disadvan- 
tig^iusty to the estate, in that way which 
his experience teaches him will just enable 
fiiiii'^'io 'pay his rent, and gain a scanty 

sitt>sistence. 

• *~, 

tt is not my purpose to enumerate all the 
pernicious effects of this system. It is the 

D 2 
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very pest of the^ qountjy, the canker-worm 
of its prosperity. > . 

I know it is a received opinion that the 

of agriculture by calling forth exertion. 
This^ to a certain extent;^ I am r^idy to 
admit. I wish not to encourage indolence^ 
by allowing a profit without labour ; but 
there is a wide difference between having 
the bow unstrung, and always keeping it 

bent. In the one case it is useless, in the 

' ..." 

other it must break. 

I would instance the example before usi I 
am acquainted with no place where land 
has risen to so high a price, compared with 
the circumstances, as in this part of thft 
country : and I ask, has it produced, or is 
it producing, a superior course of hus- 
bandry ; can agriculture itself flourish under 
it, or give vigour to commerce and manij- . 
factures, or produce any one beneficial ef- 
feet to the general system ? 
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ThfrneM!>aUl*jcct i wish to consider is the 

- • ■ • * 

influence whidj this state of agriculture has 
on the habits and condition of the lower 
classes of the pe6f)le. 

I have already said that I omsider the 
Ottensive dultivation of potatoes, aiid the 
jCdnseqiient btistom of applying a gi^eat pro** 
portion of them to the fattening of hogs; as 
the ineansof converting sl part t)f thfe' pro- 
duce into mdndy, to have arisen in a great 
meastrre A:Om the want of farni buildings ; ' 
and that tfc« scarcity of timber hAs tiinded 
t» {HreviMiit filKir inaldii^'auitablfe buildings' 
fin: their live s«Ddc>, Which dfcuiiiMaee Ims' 
led tlsfem,-ikoin» ' nedess^j^'^ t6 tetei- -mtm 
\mAec tbe tttnie:ro»f'i#tth%^ft|{iblt^'i^''^ ' ^'^ 

This occasions'fh^n^ liV4> W'-ie^edm^ilit- 
statfe of ^^A^amI^ uiteltitfUihi^^'^^tGiis^ 
Itft0ncile»4h<ftij>t9ii(^'''aifd'%tf 'dt^jt^^ i{%n^-* 

tbi»4ato<jUl their*Kaliihv '^^» no" !:>:.'f ;-»••;.•.; 
-(9%e <anitiial'<(qhilifrntlii«^ lOfd «hbtea ais' 

tiiiat^Vhiq^iis'ito Sei»rit«ftieil|iwlt W^pt6»^' 

D 3 



duoe o£ the land for tj^i^- pjvtfj^ot^^t con* 
\ertiog it iati^ mQn«)f>; yid4s t)Mt» m^wfol; 
as the sjbyeep A9^^»i i &P^ wbieh.^ woidid ha^S/ 
^ven employment to theur £imi&e$ ia WMr, 
miffictucifig it ! ^ :■ ; ;. ; 

The cow would hasi^ 90QfAtA tbetft -thei 
autritirve^food of milk, a^ pwfleot Kiiimfr tof > 

4 

money by bu£^^ ^ which, tfioie id.ani 
exteasive iUraa«d < foe exportadon^ muI atj 
length it mi^ l)«e' &tjted* . &nfc> thtr duHce: 
wa& dicts|ted». ia some: «tegfBti jjii^^ neccMity^- 
aod cstajbJished by cu»toiQ>- nTbe aho^ 
CQu)4:iip(t yttSl be .d»Meii2i.iiPli tbe bomct 
ctonstuaftioipr «if -iQuttDn y" iuuiU^ and it: 
q^ifiot btiaaited ^ (at ]fea«t) ife hiw «pt yefcbeeni 

asc^aiQadidMt^fiiti^ciioXtao-'ai to btt used* 
% QI^QCtalia^ and |Aar<»toBei ^ 
,. JEffQ^ jthesb tl^ Bjijijtgfiirtiuifeaaii «omsn€ii!e^ 
«f t^f; ^QOf^ biifch req^isvd'a check fi»si 
the imperfecdion of agtiiOiltiinei: £91) couldj 

diiG^; <4\i^ ]9ii(d,onsottaitA of hi|gi«./the|b 



would have crMxA a woollen mannfactiini^ 
And thiff -wc/idd' bate aided agiiculttire by 
|>ringiiig a lietuni of' monej, atid causiK^ 
a bom^' ieonsttniption of tbosie animals oil 
which the wool was grown. 

Iri not ihaking choice of the cow as th^t 

m 

on wtilcih to expend part of their cultifat^ 
produce^ they were, in some measure, also 
gtiid^ by necessity. * In generiil their means 
XVer6 ittstif^fci^nt foif the purchase of one, 
6T, if cdnipeteiit to it, the* returns f o be 
etpected from its sale were more distant 
Besides this, there Was a want of gbod 
fences to confine it ; AM the present Course 
of husbandry was not adapted to it; 
^ Thus then muBt die state of agriculture^ 
thfe Ixabits and conti^tiiok b( the inhabitants, 

«ftd the manulkettire^ and prosp^ty of the 
i^ntiy, continue until some great exertions 
iMre made in- their favoifn 
^ No imjproved coorse of hiobaildty can be 

J> 4 
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rt^diiy adopted whilst the piesent scarcity 
of timber for firm buildiqffs, continues. 
Opr .cap the generality; of cultivators.be 
ejcpected to cppy iQropi the examplp that 
may be set them, whilst in the prcssent 
a^te of. things those people, a^.I.hirve 
already said, c^n afibrd to risk nothing 
in experiment, but must cultivate in that 
course which, from experience, they .con- 
sider -will bring them a certain immediate 
profit. Before refinements can be received^ 

a^ general improvement in the eariy stages 

• ■■■■■•' * ■ 1 " 

of hiish^ndry must take place* It is other «% 

- ^ •» - - 

wi^e building a beautiful edifice on an im^* 
perfect foundation. 

In this place I must be alloyred to^ ex*-^ 
press ray fears th»t the well-meant effiirts 
yrhich have been made by the Agricultural 
Societies will prove very inadequate to their 
object. One of thqir great objects is the 

* * - ■ . - ' 

introduction of cattle of a superior kind ; 



• ^ 
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\mt^ as they are mucb more costly^ t];i^ 
must, for a lepgth of time, be coiifinei jta,^ 
the hands of men of property, and canbtr 
pf no ijproediate service to t^Qse who are^in 
vrmt of^an^Anhnal^more useful and equal^ 
obe^p, tq ^substitute fpr-^the o^^e oa <wl^cb: 
they now expend pjart pf the pipduce of the, 
laud. ^ . • : :. "u 

. Havlsto now treated of the ^ta^e of the. 
aj^icultu^ro, and of its influence on the..hj^r| 
hits pnd conditiot^. pff.the^ lowe?. clashes ,of^ 
the people, I shall proceed to ^h^li^ the 
poBSfnt state, pi;' the churches, of the es^- 
hl^shment ^i^d .gjebe houses, an^ the disad-^ 
vjyijtagea.refiiuUing from it. r .,,. 

wereorwoTiCL. 

• ■•,.• ■•"■•.* 

not pnge more nufl[iero\is in this part.of ^iier^ 
land than at present, neither history nor tra- 
ditionneed be referred to.,. Many an ivied frag- 

- • ' • ■ » « . 

ment dismally informs that there once stoipd; 
a church where is now, alas ! only a heap of 

2 
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AMdderiQg ruins, accompanied by a Imrial'-r 
[^iioimd; tCfsferVed seemingly to lament thcr 

* It wtouM bcf eqtrally fruitless and unsatis^ 
ftctdty now to inquire vsrhether, from ' the 
inra£Bbietrcy of fimdis to support tbem, the 
dturches' first went to decay, and from the 
dilapidation of the glebe houses the clergy' 
became non-resident, or A^hether, in con- 
s^tiefxte of the clergy absenting themsdves^ 
tBfeSe calamities arose. Certain it is, that 
tfie evils exist to an enormous and most 
alaitai&g extent 

1 shalf not, however, rdst upon bare 
aSSertlonv but extract, from a woik*^ of 
credit, a statement of the number of pa* 
iiiSieS krid chKirches, with the estimated po- 
pulaftibn, and number of acres in each 

•'Kcv, Dan. Auguslus Beaufort^i Memoir of a Map of 
ireikttd, pnblisbed in 1792* 
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county. As I profess to treat only of tte 
soudiftrft l^ll^ of Iraltod,- iiie-iR^Hol»i9^( 
table includes from the county of Dublin 
to Galwaj) with the counties between «id 
.south of these. 
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Coontie^ 


N^of: 

Parishes. 


• • •. , ' - , 

Estimated 
Churches* Inhabitants. 

• 


No. of Acre8» 

, ; li^isii 

. Measpie. 


Publin 


107 


58 


198,000 


228,211 


Kildare 


113 


23 


56,000 


380,352 


King^s County 


52 


25 


74,500 


453,370 


Galway 


116 


28 


142,000 


1,739,591 


Wkklow 


58 


20 


58,000 


500,600 


Queen's County 


50 


26 


82,000 


378,023 


Wexford 


142 


42 


l\5fiOO 


550,888 


Carlow 


50 


13 


44,000 


220,098 


KUkainy 


127 


31 


100,000 


482,464 


Tipperary 


186 


• 46 


169,000 


882,398 


limerick 


125 


33 


170,000 


622,975 


Clare 


79 


19 


96,000 


765,04* 


Waterford 


74 


21 


110,000 


425,692 


Cork 


269 


105 


416,000 


1,697,920* 


Kerry 


83 


20 


107,000 


1,040,487 



1631 510 1,937,500 10,368,111 



♦ I have here corrected a typographical error in Mr. Bcau» 
fort's work, which, by the omiasion of a figure) makes the. 
mumber of acres 167,920. 
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As Mr. Beaufort has not stated the niui« 
her of glebe houa^ in each countjjr I fhnnGp 
HQt been able to include them in the 
ceding table ; but as there are only three 
hundred and fifty-four in the whole is^anda 
and n)iich fewer in the south than ia^t^ 
north, I may fairly be allowed to say (jl^ 
they cannpt exceed one hundred and jse^ 
yenty-seven, in the southern division, op 
son^what less than owi? for every nine 
nshes* 

.,It appears ^om the wprk vjrhich I,h^vc 
above quoted that the whole inland con- 
tains— t 

' . i ■ .■ 

^ .-. i. . . • ■ ■ .. - ' ^ * * 

2,436 parishes, 
* 1,001, churches, , ^ 

354 gleBe.hQuses, , . 

3,850,000 inhabitants, . * 

20,000,000 acres, English measure, 
giving an average of nearly four thousand 

* Mr. Beaufoti's ivoik states the number of chnrdiei 
to be i,ioi \ but tbis is evidently a typographical error. , 
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iMtei'bitMts;' 9hd an extent of eoobltf^ to 
^mt^ clMA*di ^oal to tvmitf thoiisasct ad«s; 
laaiA iq^jirdff <^ fi% thoustind acres to'^bh 
^cfbe house.' • ; ■ ' 

«' f^e^nr'-ittakihg an allowancie d^'fbtir ihtt^ 
t^teul ' of • acres, a 'one-fAh bif Hiie ' gtbsis 
^Sttfeuht, 'for w^aste linld in lakes, riyeri, 
%6g8, ni<WntainS, ktid rdids^' tlifel^e will' re- 




jbam sixteeh iUillibiis' of icre^ c 

Ifdid, giving: ah a^fefe^ 6r sixty^h'''i^ou- 

ttoid to every church. 

^ ' •Anbtftei' ^bfect dn^hidh 1 wish ib aSkr 

sbihe 'of)'s^i(Kr^tli^iiS' is^flie ift*ahrier of 'pr6vi3^ 

ingfor the needy. As there are no poor 

taws or parochial rdtesV ili6 only' mode of 

relieving their wanti'^is' dj^ ybluhtary contri- 

)>tttions collectea in^ il^ 'churches during 

diifine service, inthe'same maiiM upon 

briefs in England-^a^'scanty'arid inad^uate 

tP0n^^ fJts^^ijgjxitli^ disreisrpe^ct t4> tft^ peo|»le^of 



Icebuid. Tbi^f c^nty I beiiieT« %» \m 
large m that of the iobabitante of tiaf 
country ; but the tmrden of stipportiog til* 
poor i^ thus thrown ontkc lihesalmii hftr 
manei whilst the nigg^clly «nd uofwUdg^ 
of which claims there wiU ;»];wayB hf •OM^ 
bear no ^hare of it. CSharit^^ Ivy siusji 
cojxstant callis^ becofueii .languid; msA tiriv 
well-disposed, .finding tb© irc%fait lim 
wholly paat upon thesis withheld fimit 

bounty. ^ 

Tb^ d^od 09 which ikut Irieb duefly 
subsist may be wieU suited to tbe «apport «| 
^e, wbJlst tbe vigpicr tf youth aQinwtoi 
tbe frai»e ; \ni m decUniag agfe, aod wluil 
^e titsi sjHirk, is oil ^ point of espid^gt 
«ttr^y. ^ofloo iiirthsr Mp i> n«eiie^ sojbm 
.<;on}f(>rt to AMtifige the pangs of diaeastt 
^od spiooth the twft cf «(J(fws9>. : 

VvS^j^ fyt the dis^ct before itts^ iht 
disadvantages I haye lelated seem to-hlffi^ 
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l^pArtttefl still fbrther td its prejuaice>' bj in^ 
iettupting the union of the dLSerent ranks 
^iSipOiety.^ Froih the want of prosperity 
m^iagiicuUure and commerce^ that class 
lijl^ch consists of a respectable yeomanry 
Sad optttent tenantry is hardly to be seen ; 
ttid-tbjb' cdvintry gentlemen, and perhaps 
tbtf cl^i^, in consequence of not finding 
tWihsdv§s ^rrouhded by an agreeable neigh- 
bouitiood^ have, in a great measure, become 
flon-resident. 

•, Thus the chain, which in this our coun- 
try so .hap^ly unites the thrdne to the cot- 
Isge, is bpbken; -Wfeer^ fiodety'coiisists o^y 
#ffbreht ranigi ^D^^neariy ailkd, that, by a 
Sgialii^oiidescbfisiOn in th^ stipeirior rank, it 
SKlify uniteSNvith'.th* neit- below it, this,r 
iii retiirn; Idfiirs ^pf^ knA cldiSas a relation. 
All arc thutf firmly limked together, and 
form . Sh' etftJ^eJ itegular>- ' *id harfiionioiis 

body***'' •* -^ 'f/y..yi y^'i., ; . 
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I HAVfe now isliewh What I consider to be 
the defects, and the disadvantages arising 
frofti them, in this part of the country ; 
airtd khill proceed k6 mention some of the 
iheihs by tt^ich 1 trast they might be re- 
moved, and some principles laid for fliiure 
improviement. 

* * 

in doing it, I shall pursue the same btdti 
in which I began, by stating, first, what 

r 

art thy ideas With regard to the agricul- 
ttii*. 

■ • t ' 

The first step towards improvement seemi* 
to be tot landlords, as their leases fall ih^ 
TO suffer none to be granted on such a tenure 
as td allow intermediate interests to exisfc^ 
Be£wcfen themselves and the cultivators of 
"Uieland. This, however, ^ould be a work 
dt tfifie ; ah<l whilst it is going on, some 



sui)c^mriate measures should be pursued. 

The d<^iral)Ie objects seejm to be, plapting, 
and preservmg live hedges and hedge-row 
timber, and adopting a course of nusbandiy 



s 
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ixx which turnips, cultivated grasses, and 
the sheep-fold, would . form a part. The 
white thorn appears, fron* those places where 
any is planted, to prosper; and wherever 
timber has a fair chance, it et^u^lly sue-, 
ceeds. 

i consider it would be proper to plant dif- 
ferent kinds of timber, such as oak, ash, 
and elm, in the hedge-rows, but by far the 

, * * 

greater proportion- of the former, as bei{)g 
the most valuable and least injurious to the 
growing crops : and, for the s^e of an early 
suppl^ to plant in all situations not too diy. 
for it a pollard willow between each twej, 
tjmber trees, which would soon give a q^uftn- 
tity of useful top- wood for hurdles, fences, 
and other, purposes : and when .thCj trunkf 

became of a tolerable size, they would be 

V.'. ^ ■ ;• . ^ V': •• -^ ' - ^ 

extremely valuable iij the constructing of 

cabins and small buildings, and might then 

1^ takeii down to give room for the growth 

of the^arger timber ." , 
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The soil in general, as well as the climate, 
is admirably adapted to turnips and culti- 
vated grasses ; and from their being new to 
it, large crops would be produced. There 
are few countries where oxen could be more 
advantageously worked, and the land pre- 
sents scarcely any hindrances to it. 

Though the south of Ireland is in general 
a hilly country, yet, except in the moun* 
tainous parts, the hills are not cold, and are, 
for the most part, culturable to the summits. 
It may, upon the whole, be called a middle- 
soiled country. ♦ 

The turn-wrist plough, in many situa- 
tions, would be a most useful implement. 

There are numberless opportunities in 
which the small streams issuing from the 
hills could be successfully employed in irriga- 
tion; but as this is rather a refinement 
requiring a capital to be expended to prepare 
the land for it, I lay but little stress on its 

£ 2 
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immediate adoption. In proper time it 
would talfe place. 

The benefits of such a course of hus* 

» 

bandry would be, that a few cows would be 
kept on each arable fkrm, and coUectivelj 
furnish as much butter as is at present pro* 
duced trom the grazing land, or perhaps 
even more. 

The milk would be more equally distributed 
amongst the labourers and their families ; the 
artificial grasses would be a source of food 
for the working oxen and these cows, du- 
ring the summer, and, together with the 
turnips or potatoes, would fatten some of 
them in winter: this also would be the 
means of producing an additional quantity 
of manure. 

The rich pasture-grounds, by having the 
supply of cattle bred on the arable farms, 
would become wholly^ appropriated to sum- 
mer grazing, and receive the oxen as they 
were thrown off from \vork. 
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The increase of the stock of sheep, and 
the use of the fold, would contribute to a 
larger supply of manure; their wool would 
give employment to numbers in manufactur- 
"* ing it, and their mutton would be so much 
added to the stock of national subsistence. 

In this practice also more beef would be 
fed, and perhaps fewer hogs kept, than at 
present; and the reduced numbers be partly 
fed, or what the graziers call finished, on 
com, which would prevent the necessity of 
keeping them to the great age of from two 
to three years. The pork would be of su* 
perior quality^ as being both more nutritive, 
and much less liable, to waste, when carried 
into warm climates. Combining these two 
calculations, I should scarcely think it too 
much to assert, that one pound of it would 
be equal in point of value to two pounds 
of the present, which is fed on potatoes 
only ; a species of feeding which will never 
bring the pork to any tolerable degree of 

£ 3 
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fatness and firmness under a considerable 
age. 

I mention these circumstances the more 
fully, as I know, it to be a received opinion 
in Ireland, that hogs cannot be profitably 
fed on corn, and that the feeding a quantity 
of pork in the manner it is now done is 
essentially necessary to the good of the 
country. 

The question now remains, how are all 
these desirable improvements to be brought 
into general use ? For I have already said 
that I fear, under existing circumstances, it 
cannot be accomplished by means of the 
Agricultural Societies ; at any rate, the pro- 
gress would be slow and limited. 

No plan appears to me to be so prompt 
and effectual as the introduction of resident 
practical husbandmen, and with them proper 
implements of husbandry, and other means of 
carrying oh a farm. The present state of 



things, however, offers no temptation to 
induce them to leave their homes and settle 
there; and it can only be expected by 
holding out to them encouragement to 
do it. To promote this object, suppose" 
every considerable land-owner were to grant 
to one or more of them, according to the 
extent of his estate, a long and advantageous 
lease of about an hundred acres each, with a 
restriction from disposing of the lease, which 
should continue in succession to his family, 
to the end of the term, provided they 
themselves cultivated the land. 

Men of property, however, woidd scarcely, 
even with this advantage, be induced to 
leave their friends and country; it would 
therefore be necessary to give, by way of 
bounty, a small capital to intelligent hus- 
bandmen, to purchase implements and carry 
on such a farm. 

All this cannot be expected to come from 
the generality of landed men, and therefore 

£ 4 
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I would propose that in all cases where ^f/^ 
landlord would grant a suitable lease^ the 
State should give the bounty. Afi thef i^nt 
would be lo w^ and labom* cheap^ I think a 
sum advanced to each of aj^ut three hiin* 
dred pounds would answer the purpose* 

I have mentioned the quantity of about 
an hundred acres, as beuag sufficient to oS» 
encouragement, and qu which a iQi^gulaif 
systematic course of husbandry, with » 
small fold of qheep, could be carried on* 
As the conditions of giving this bounty, I' 
would propose, that a. ^ted proportion of 
it should be kid out in the purchase of 
some proper implements, a moderttle rmfOr 
her of sheep, of a kind, suitabli^ to tbe 
land, and also some turnip and< d^ljtivat^ 
grass seed. 

For this purpose, tha money- mif^t be' 
paid them by instalments, part i^- fir^t^ fof • 
the purchase of this stock, and tfce re* 
mainder when they b^nme cesider^t* 
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It would, however, be proper that no 
persons should be chosen but such as could 
obtain from the clergyman of their parish a 
certificate of the sobriety of their life and 
manners ; and also a certificate from persons 
qualified tp judge, that they were Indus- 
trious, and skilful^ practical husbandmen* 
They should further be required to find 
security that the money advanced would b^v 
laid out in tlie purchase of the stipulated 
stocky and that it should be taken witiv 
them to their allotted farm, which faraj 
if they were shortly afterwards disposed tQ 
relinquish^ the stock should be left on i( 
for a successor; but if they continued a 
given number of years, and then wished to 
quit it, the successoi; in that ca3e should pajr 
a valuation for it. 

With these encouragements, I am per* 
suaded an abundant qvmber of inteUjgenI; 
and good husbandmen, who are now only a 
jsiupctripjc cl^$; o/ laboui^erflb but would, tl^en 
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become men of property, would be in- 
duced to go from this country, and settle 
in Ireland. 

It would be desirable that they should be 
chosen as much as could be from those 
counties where the sheep-fold and the work- 
ing of oxen are in use, as that course of 
liusbandry is to be recommended. 

The good effects of the establishment of 
these people would not be confined merely 
to the improvements in husbandry which 

* 

tbe neighbouring tenants would gain from 
their example; they would extend also to 
the introduction of cleanliness and comfort 
into their dwellings^ 

A taste for those minor domestic enjoy- 
ments I should hail as the most certain bar- 
binger of a general spirit of industry and 
good order among the Irish; of increas- 
ing attachment to their' homes and their 
country. 

But while sucfi blessings are wantiixg. 
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while the peasant, after his daily toil is 
ended, has only to return to a comfortless 
and filthy habitation, to view his family 
ill ordered and ill provided for, without any 
opening prospect for himself or them ; in 
this dreary situation, his mind must grow 
sullen and gloomy. 

Nature has indeed implanted in him the 
instinctive desire of providing for his own; 
but his exertions will go rio further than to 
the supply of their most clamorous urgent 
wants. They are the exertions of reluctant 
labour, goaded by necessity, and embittered 
by discontent. 

It may be objected to the plan which I 
have suggested for the introduction of a 
happier spirit among them, that the na- 
tive inhabitants would view the arrival 
of strangers with no favourable eye; but 
were it shewn and explained to them, thai 
they came to bring them improvements in 
husbandry ; and were the land-owners fur- 
ther to make it a condition that these new 
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settlers sbouldy for a given time, dispose an* 
nually of a proportion of the produce of 
theii* seeds and live stock, or even that they 
should, for the first five years, pay their 
rent in kind, to be distributed gratis among 
the other tenants, I think it would remove 
all difficulties of this kind. 

Suppose a sufficient number of landlords 
could be found to le^e five hundred farm* 
of this kind, the bounty would only amount 
to an hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; a 
sum, I am convinced, very trifling, when 
compared with the infinite good that would 
immediately result from it; and let the 
experiment be first made in those districts 
the most ready and disposed to receive the 
advantages of it. 

In respect to that desirable object, the 
raising live hedges, and hedge-row timber, 
^ farm buildings and other purposes, I 
think it would be necessary that every lease 
should contain a condition on the part of 
the landlord to pay a <:ertain; sum for ever}^ 
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tree, according to its size and growth, which 
had been planted, and was preserved on the 
farm at the conclusion of the lease, and the 
same means might be adopted for the plant- 
ing of hedges and timber, even on those 
farms which are out on long leases, at least 
in cases where fliere are not many interme- 
diate persons concerned between the owner 
of the soil and the cultivator of it. The 
former would run no risk by entering inta 
an engagement of this kind, as he would 
have nothing to pay till he came into pos- 
session of what was of considerably more 
value than the sum to be given ; and the te- 
nant, by becoming a partner in the profit of 
growing the timber, would have an interest 
in planting and preserving it. 

Were the farms of Ireland properly di- 
vided by live hedges and a moderate quan- 
tity of timber in these fences, without tak- 
ing into the account what might be grown 
in the glens and other waste land, i( w^ould 
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fiirnish a quantity far exceeding what the 
consumption of the country would require^ 
and be a source for an abundant supply of 
ship-timber. 

If, in aid of these plans, the Agricultural 
Societies would principally give their pre-' 
miums for planting hedges apd timber, and 
for. the encouragement of spinning and 
otherwise manufacturing wool in the homes 
of the different families, and perhaps some 
in bounties for the importation of a small 
breed of cows, such as the smallest hardy 
Welsh sort, to bring them within the means 
of purchase to those people who now only 
keep one or two hogs, I think it would 
produce the best consequences; and I 
would also recommend jthat some small pre- 
miums should be given to those who provided 
a convenient shelter for their stock separate 

from their cabin. 

•■ 

As I may not again have occasion to mea-p- 
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tion these Societies, I shall here make an 

_ ■ . « 

observation which relates less indeed to 

• 

them than to a false estimate which has 

-I ' ' . 

been formed in consequence of their exer- 
tions^ which is, that land, from the im- 
proved state of husbandry expected from, 
them, will become much more valuable 
than at present, and give greater room for 
trafficking in advanced rents. But let me 
caution those who think so, against such 
speculations. 

Nothing but the greatest exertions to im- 
prove the agriculture of the country can 
keep the value of it where it is ; and when- 
ever a fall in the price of provisions takes 
place, either from our colonies having a 
foreign supply, or from any other causes,, 
the bubble must break, and the price of land 
go back to that point at which the averse 
gf circumstances can hold it ; which would, 
Ving ruinous consequences on many, ^ 
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I SHALL now attempt to offer some sugges- 
tions for improving the situation of the 
Countr}'^ in respect to its churches and glebe 
houses ; in doing which I feel greater diffi- 
dence than I did on the subject of agricul- 
ture, but by no means less zeal. It is a 
subject on which depend the instruction an4 
information of the poor, the security and 
respectability of the rich, the prosperity 
and advancement of the Protestant religion ; 
in short, whatever is valuable to individuals 
and the state rests upon it* 

I am anxious to avoid writinjg in a man-^ 
ner which may cause it to be supposed that 
what I say is from opposition to other formi' 
of religion. But approving and cherishing^ 
iby own, 1 wish to see proper efficacy giveA* 
to its institutions. 

By the statement which I have produced 
fVotn a respectable work, it appears how feW 
churches there are in the southern part df 
Ireland, compared either with the popula- 
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tion -or number of parishes. Ko means 
therefore exist, in many large district»i^ for 
the instruction, pf those who profess that 
form of worship ; and no door was open for 
. the admission of such' as might ot^ierwise 
..ha^e beet;, disposed to enter. The. conse* 
.queqcea which haye resulted were natural. 
The Inhabitants have followed such forms of 
worship as they found the most ready op- 
portunities of adopting, and embraced the 
tenets of those who were the most earnest 
to advise and eager to instruct them. 

To state a case. Let it be supposed for a 
moment that every church and glebe house 
tliroughout the island were $ufR;red to go to 
decay^ and there were neither places of 
worship for the members of the ^established 
leUgion^ nor any resident cleigy to instruct 
'them; let me ai^.hpw long could the fol- 
lowers of i^. be supposed to retain their te- 
.nets? or woi^d there be any just cause of 
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surprise that it was overthrown smd sup- 
planted by others ? 

Viewing the progressive alienation from 

' the '^tablished religion which fliust ensue 
from the defective system under which it is 
administered, I think it is not tbo *much to 

' say/'tnat if the iiatfbn' Wishes any lohgdl' to 
uphold the established religion, and no 
other fund for building and keeping thurches 
in repair can be had, it must be d6tie, at 
least till one "is found, at the pubHc ex- 

« 

pense. 

In the execution of this work everjrcare 

should be taken that thef- money apptopriafed 

to the purpose should" be eCbnomicaHy ^d 
*■''*■. . ' • . . * 

* properly exp^riiJed; according to the jciWJtfttt- 

stances of 'each^'particmar parish. -'^•'"« 

Some parfehes ^avin'g \i^t \tvy few iftBl- 
titanfe of that p'ers^ia'Sidifi/- « i^n^^ 'chtiftih 
Avoulil siiffide ; btftasl^Ss rblpttssiftW tirf say 
to what extent' that litfiirtjef lii^y''i^easei''^t 
would not be advisable to erect the building 



oh too small a scale; and, on the "oth^r 
hand, it might be inconvenient to* spare 
sufficient money at once to supply every 
parish with a large church. 

I would, therefore, suggest that such pkns, 
or perhaps such a general one, should be 
chosen fqr churches, that, if built at first 
on a small scale, they might have additions 
made to them from time to time, without 
interrupting the order or beauty of the 
building. Thus, in some parishes, where a 
very small one was wanted, a church of the 
least dimension might be at first built, and 
in others of a greater, according to the ex- 
tent required. As timber likewise would be 
the material the most difficult and costly t^ 
be procured, the others being in general 
Ileal: at hand, it would be necessary to pay 
attention in forming the plan, that it should 
be one which would demand the least prof^ 
jpottion of ti^mber^ or at any rate that it 
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'iKhouid not feqqire an extravagant expendi* 
tare of it» 

The iame observations equally hold j^ood 
for building parsonage houses. 

Let a plan be adopted for a moderate-sized 
convenient house, with a ^cility of having 
additions made to it, if the incumbent 
choose to make them. 

In oases vsrhere the livings are valuable, at 
in many cases they are, I see no reason why 
h sum of money should not be borrowed fbt 
building the parsonage, and a portion of the 
income allotted for paying it, tt might be* 
gin with livings of the value of four or five 
hundred pounds a year, which might pay a 
proportionate part; and others of greateir 
value a larger share, till it ended In th^ 
highest class paying the whole sum required* 

Even befofe such a plan eotild b^ brdd^ 

into ptactice, it Wbuld be higbly beneficial 

were the patrohs of livings tb ibake it it 

condition, in the case of opulent benefices^ 

ft 
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theA th* incumljeot slio^We^epd a given 
sum in building a gkbe housQ; and as^ it^ 
many cases, two j)arisbes:»re: fanned into 
one/ the great extent of it renders a set 
cond church and house for a resident curate 
absolutely necessary. ., ^. 

From the woii; wjiich I have befoi:^ 
quoted, it ^appears that there are in Ireland 
1120 benefices ; and I reckon tbe number of 
cuktnaWe^eres.to be sixte6|i; millions, ife 
tiixmting Chen the. tith,e,»t :QsSiy ope shilting 
per 4cre^ though in rti^ny districts it is v\ror^ 
considerably more even at.presient^ ;ii^wer& 
the land brought fully into cultivatioOj, woulfl 
be worth double, and m most qas^. j^eij t?^lc 
that sum, the average value o^JliyjLn^s wiJflfeXr 
ceed seven hundred pounds per ye^^i? : . a /sju^rp 
abundantly adequate to the^ipense of build- 
ing a parsonage where it is wanting, wid %f> 
the respectable maintenance of a resident 
clergyman. 

I know it itof he a most delicate subject to 
toudi oiii; bnt; as4t would^add so much Ip 

*y 3 
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<hc comfort and fndcpendenoe of the resi- 
dent clergy that a con^niMtaticm and allot- 
ment of land for tithes should take places 
I cannot help making some remarks on it* 

A mistaken idea prevails^ that the payment 
of tithes is a tax on the €ultiyator> instead 
of a right attached to> and eren a part of the 
title to the land itself Estates are bought 
and soM subject to it. The price of purchase 

voiA the value of rent are proportioned to it* 

*. 
c it is the landlord^ and not 4ihe tenant^ 

who would immediately ^in by the aboli* 
tidi^ of tithes^ as he would in future demand 
^he more rent. 

:The former opinion^ however, having 
gained ground, great difficulties have oc^ 
curred in the cdQection c£ tithes, and in 
consequence they have in many cases been 
let on advantageous terms to the collector. 
As this description of people was inte- 
rested in the confusions which had taken 
place, and another, which I have formerly 
described, the {peculators who had taken 
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land, pn. long, leases for the purpose of re- 
letting, at higher rents, was equally so, since 
the less tithe was paid, the higher rent they 
could obtain, it was not to be expected that 
either of the parties should exert themselves 
to conciliate the good- will of the people, or 
assist the regular collection of tithes for those 
to whom they were due : and the evil has 
progressively increased. 
. In the present posture of things, there- 
fore, I think nothing effectual can be done, 
but by means of a commutation in an allot- 
ment of land in lieu of them ; which I con- 
sider could easily be effected by the appoint- 
ment of commissioners with powers similar 
to those given by acts for iriclosures. 

In the lands allotted I would have a mo- 
derate number of timber-trees planted in the 

■1. 

hedge-rows, and the incumbent made re- 
sponsible for their preservation, or for the 
due application of the timber to the repairs 
of tyc church and parsonage ; and iQ case 

F 4 
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tif any 'being cut down for thin ptirpostf, 
otliers should be planted, to keep up the 
number complete. 

It would much exceed the limits of my 
present design to examine the policy of the 
System of parochial laws adopted iii 'Great 
Britain as applicable to Ireland. Neiflief 
have I sufficient confidence in my abilftie^ 
to venture into alabyrinth in which the wisest 
have found themselves bewildered. Like 
aU human institutions, -those laws have 
defects; and I am conscious that in the exe- 
cution of them abuses frequently occur. 
The idle and clamorous often gain from them 
what was designed only for the industrious 
and needy ; but it were better that abuses 
should sometimes take place from too mudb. 
being done, than that much should be left 
iindone. 

This country has flourished under ihera 
for ages, and liwipe never to see them abo- 
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fi^ed without the substitution of such metfv 
sures as -should at once bear stamped upon 
them the fullest demonstratioii of superior 
merit. 

Whether -such laws may or may not b^ 
suited to Ireland, . I shall leave to others to 
determine ; but I say, and say it with the 
deepest concern, that th^« is at present no 
other claim upon the rich for the suppCNrtof 
a hrge mass of indigent population in that 
country, than by an appeal to voluntary 
contribution. 

Having, in a former part of this Inquiry, 
endeavoured to point out the injustice and 
inadequacy of this mode, I shall not in this 
pkce repeat those observations. 

But to the injustice, I must add the 
insufficiency of it : for let the stream of 
private charity flow ever so largely in Ire- 
land, it must still fall short of the demand, 
where all around is misery. 
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-*Havmig now offered my thoughts on the 
different heads which I proposed, I submit 
tbem, with the greatest diffidence, to the 
consideration of the public, from whose 
jiidgment I must learn how far I am right in 
supposing the want of prosperity in the 
country to have arisen from the causes to 
which I have referred It, and whether the 
means I have suggested will be conducive to 
the desired end. I beg leave, however, to 
ofler a fe,w general remarks. 

That Providence has been eminently boun- 
tiful tathe sister island in the productions of 
nature, no one who. has ever viewed it atten- 
tively will attempt to deny. It abounds in 
noble rivers and harbours, which give op- 
portunity tor extensive commerccj at, the 
s^me time that they afford a plentiful supply 
*of food in their kind. 
/ Seconded by a mild climate, its soil is 
equally adapted to cultivation with t^at :of 
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most other countries of the same extent^; iuui 
amply repays man for hi? labour. ; ; 

The people, even the most uninformediir 
possess a keen intelligence which I. have 
never seen exceeded. They are of a hi^h 
and independent spirit, with a hasty tempei; 
and strong prejudice infavour of their coun- 
try, which the artful and designing too often 
convert to the worst purposes, from the. 
want of better information being diffused 
amongst the lower orders. 

The occasional disputes and sanguinary 
encounters which take place between the. 
clans at fairs and other pubhc meetings, are, 
evidences of a natural courage violently 
breaking out with undisciplined fury, but 
bring no proof to my mind that they are 
incapable of governing it, were the advan- 
tages of education afforded them. 

In the common occurrences of life they , 
are by no means guilty of rudeness to their 
superiors, whose notice they are always v 
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aoiaiaiis to dbUisu To strangers they are 
hospitable ; even the poorest ao^oi^gst them 
Irffl at ail times bid a hearty welcome to his 
humble meal. 

lExamples are by no means rare among 
th^n of generous service and benevolence^ 
isi patience and fortitude in misfortune^ of 
tesignatioB under the pressure of sickness 
aod the calamities of age. Are these vir- 
tues? Then the Irish are not viranting in 

them* 

• ' . . . 

Let it not^ however, be supposed that t 
am describing the profligate and knavish, 
who infest cities, or those wretched out-* 
casts whom crimes have made desperate; 
such will ever abound in all populous coun- 
tries, and I lament to say their places wiU 
y^ succeeded by others like themselves— 

^* Bat a bold peasantry, their country's pridc^ 
^ Wben once destroyed, qui never be eupply'd^"^ 
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» 

That the people of d ooua^ryso p&tdt afld 
iayoured by nature should be what at tUs 
moment they are, is a fact which brings 
with it the most painfu) reflectioni^ sefi 
demands for them most loudly Uie best e^ 
forts of the superintending care »)d vnb^ 
dom of the State. Indeed I fondly flattlK 
myself/ that^ were some prompt and ftre^ 
nuous exertions put forth^ the hap^«t df^ 
fects would soon follow. 

By providing churches and residenoes fbr 
the clergy, religion would be j^romoted^ and 
the poor be instructed. 

The improvements in agriculture woiidd 
bring prosperity and encourage tomm^ux^C:; 
this would taid to fill xxp tfioae yoida v^hich 
now appear in the ranks of society ; and 
the tlergy and country gtotlemen would hei 
mirroanded by a stiitaUe rank ^ iitdustridus 
taid welMnformed men. 

Bx elnepnngini^ Cke inhabitants t>f Qrett 



